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'I’ HE beginnings of Up- novel as b literary art in Egypt are to recent 
that the student of contemporary Arabic literature might well 
be excused for seeking to trace some genetic connection between 
it* development and the earlier productions of -Ac Syrian school 
of writers. But except for toe potability that the success of 
the Syrian novelists (whose works have been admirably described 
by Professor Kratchkowaky in the study frequently quotoi in the 
previous articles o: this series, and now available in a Gorman 
translation ') may have encouraged the Egyptian writers to produce 
a class of works which would appeal to the same public, the literary 
movement which forms the subject of the prewnt nrticle hns remained 
in general entirely independent of the' Syrian historical novel. Western 
influences, which are very marled in the hter stage®, have been 
exercised directly, but Egyptian recreational literature continued far 
a long time to lean rather on classical and conventional models. It is 
only very slowly and hesitatingly that it has emancipated itself, and its 
progress in this direction has teen sporadic and individual rather than 
the result of a steady evolution. Wc can. in fact. speak of i “ develop- 
ment’.’ of An novel in Egypt' only by stretching Ac term " novel ” 
to include a rather wide range of works with a fictional framework, 
many of which are not, strictly speaking, novels at all 

1 Ijiu* KraShonUj, “ n* hutoriwk Rcitmi in tba sihMbcW 

Uioatcr, ' tnuawd by Q. vet Mcnde. In DU H(K Ou Jiiaxu, Band 12, Heft 1-2, 

Ldftlg. 1930 . 

tol. vn par 1. 




The tardiness of Egypt in this field of literature, as compared with 
Turkey and India, the other two mam centre* o' Islamic culture, 
may be traced to several causes. The general educational and literary- 
(esthetic factors which hindered the rise of a new type of recreational 
literature have been examined in an earlier article, 1 and the greater 
variety and satisfaction to be enjoyed in classical Arabic literature 
than in either Turkish or Urdu may also have played a port. Added 
w this were several special or local causes, which will be discussed more 
fully below. But at least part of the explanation lira in the fact that 
the iatbcr narrow sections of the Egyptian public which had received 
a modern education were able to find for themseivia all tiat they 
wanted in French {and to a lesser extent English) literature. The 
incentive was thus lacking in literary circles to the composition of 
works of a similar land in Arabic. As the demand grew, the most 
natural coarse was to meet it by translating French anil English 
novels, instead of setting to the ungrateful task of building up an 
indigenous novebstio literature, which involved the creation of an 
entirely new literary technique.' Ball and jejune as these translations 
may have been, arid ill-adapted to Egyptian social and cultural 
conditions and literary taste, their reception showed that there was 
a public which appreciated them. With what skill, on the other hand, 
a translator of genius could adapt a European novel to a Muslim 
Egyptian public may be seen in ’Osman tialal’s version of Paul el 
Vityinie* The translation, though slightly abridged and shorn of its 
more exotic features, remains on the whole faithful to the word 
and spirit of the original, while the use of simple but elegant rhymed 
proee throughout and the replacement of tha numerous philosophical 
reflecticos by short poetic pieces give it a natural Arabic flavour, 
which u sadly lacking in most of the oor. temporary and later trans- 
lations.' Amidst the many hundreds of these there are. -of course, 

‘ llaijolvfi nnd On •• .Vetr Afft", r. J. pp 311 «. 

• Hie ilmr.it oxdufai cnltiratioo of tha hWtorlnl rerun* by thS S,vUn writo* 
m*» |muil>ly t* Mplolnid by Uio UtoUc tlnaaodi which it mvlu in tin* diiwUcc. 

• dt-ctidni xa'l-nixia (l iadtlh Qabil n Ward Jen m. jubjihol by Sjnykh 
Mcit*rs T&J, Cairo, n.d. Jbut In tUeiclgo <X Tkwftj. he. tcforc 1892), pp. 103. On 
’Oiinlo 6»Ui •>>* ihc fir*« ol th<*t ntdloi, bSOS . IV. 4. p 7Ui. and tho arttala at 
SiUmtnm in tar. rf J>lr>n, iv. Mubuousd Bry tkhioin al-DJnUl. 

• The follwinjt tttmt may ii'rrn n> *n ilhatrsttan of Ihc itylr of this rendering 
kin! *< tin UM»lktur‘8 #» io»w in adapting it, in spite d the slight delcnauion ot 
the tcntimcnl U the end. Tho puu)* U tint In whiih th» mitwirm*ry print paninuM 
Vbgtite to Imv« Ur l am i : " Msi» vwa, jeon dcmdoc He, voos n'avct point d'excaw. 
II Uut oWir l In Proridenoe, h nos ncui parents. ttteu injiutss. C’cat us aaalBcc, 
imlm o’w. Vccdre At Dliu. U I'etf iKio-iS poui iiou* ; It fttut, » HO" ui«in|J». to 
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not a few in which the tr«n*lal<mt live adapted the original to a greater 
or leas extern, notably the well-known translations o: ai-ilanfalQtl, 
but m spite of the brilliance of the latter's style, his versions lack the 
quality of '0*min Calais work. 1 A full investigation into the character 
and circulation oi the translated fictional literature would no doubt 
yield important result* for the social study of modem Egypt, but 
foe ita relation to the literary problem of the Egyptian novel it a not 
necessary to do more at this point than to note its very large output 
and apparent popularity. 

The characteristic tendency ol Egyptian writers to remain faithful 
to the traditional forma and graft new elements upon them is clearly 
to be seen, though in a very unusual combination, in the first Egyptian 
romance with literary pretensions which I have traced, an early 
production of the famous poet Ahmad Shawqi (188&-1932), entitled 
The Maid of India} The traditional background of this work, however, 
is neither the .classical belles-lettres nor the romance of the Arabian 
Sights or Sira types, but the fantastic popular stories known as 
hawadlth* supplemented and expanded along the lines of the historical 

dfrouw pour > bien de to famll>. Vntre vn>»gi' in 1'ronio aura unc fen hcaeure. 
Sc rculra-voun pas b*n J allrr, ma ctorc donotwlia T * The print i» iranrfermcd. 
oaiuiallv, Into a " tfjuvkb laqfc " ant bit *r/tinenl la rendered lima <p. »4) : 

Ob jjJ I, .UU j- * 1} s~\ j *tl) j-i* a*i-J 1 l^.l <3*1 

V C.IT Jj S > I^C *. 1 jdS a I, \jjii {,1, VJ^Jl -r*' jl* 

£*J J* fdidl *tr j JU J>t -ili -I (X- U > W «U. A -l 
«l Ai ol Sj, o'# J^l J i># 1 ' vt 1^.1 <> jXfi-f V Ji (-^Cm 

Or - 3 * 1 ^‘r* 

i S~> the nhaiwtiv* ami pmdratlfg critlriam of M.’i tramlittlnn of Paul it 
riifiiM it/ E. Sansrey i “ Una adaptation araOt de * Paul et Virginir in Bullrtia 
rfo «f»rf« * r/HAfiiu/mefaMrft ta- Tom. I (Pans. 193*>, pp. UMO. 

tl Joe uol appear that XI tuned hi. Irani latiun la nay va y on that oi 'OjmAn Qnli! i 
of. hi. wr.il., nf Ik. pistagr quoted in the preceding n il*, ap. Sauasty. p. 7L Per 
a genet"] rhareeterisatioi. of the war* of recent tnuxlatore — Tahir Khomiri ond 
0. Koaipfiiccrer, Loafer. fit ronf'.»p>rc.ry .trlM Uicm/air. pt. i, (LeipUg. Cairo 
and LouiUo. 1S3U;. p. ?». 

' A.lm.nf 'XAMU-KM To.utrf.fwe ,rf-/.,.-d'uiT UntiuWM '4-Ja‘lJ 
Aimorf -VW. (Alr.undna Math aJ.Ahriut, I SOI), pp. ISO 

• See on tbe»- MabraOd TaymOr. Introduction to AM-.V & Kind d-'AUf 
(Cairo. ISM/I92B). pp. 30-40. .-wino! Gcreaen tranelatleo br 0- Widmer . DU WtUSt* 
/rfa—. Bd. 13 (Berlin. Iffli). M if.. and eapwially pi«- **-«. Thii valuable iwruduoticc 
give" a HUtrer ot th> development <4 the norel and abort store in Arabic literature, 
both nrdirvtil and modem. Partieolartp DOteWlhy are the analyse* of the styles 
■ml pouen ot ttaratterlostioa cf the *«ltc«« menttoned. coning from the pra of 
one of the nv*t tainted a»I auccewful of mcderr. Aralilc anthers. 
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ncmL The story is frankly preposterous, not n much in plot as in 
the portentous supernatural machinery of magicians *tul sorcerer* 
invoked on nearly every page. But. ii inherits from its popular ancestry 
a keen instinct for movement and adventure which oilers some 
compensation, and where the supernatural is not too forcibly obtruded 
there is real pleasure to be got out of the vivid narrative. To its other 
parent, the historical novel, it owes its quasi-historical setting, which, 
a* the expression of a new sense of pride b the greatness and glory of 
ancient Egypt, is worthy of notice. The feature, however, which gives 
this romance ita special literary interest is that it. is written with all 
that master)' of language and verbal artifice which has gained for 
Shawqi his outstanding place in modem Arabic poetry. The rhymed 
prose in which much of it is composed is of the moat elaborate kind, 
the rhymes often recurring four or five times (more solemn passages, 
rich as prayers and invocations, are generally rhymed throughout), 
and interspersed with long or short pieces of original verse, und one 
con only regret that so much virtuosity could not find better materials 
on which to expend itself. 

While Abroad Shawqf s romance has remained a solitary tour de 
font, a much more successful attempt was made a few years later to 
adapt to tie new requirements toe literary genre known as Maq&w&l, 
familiar to students of medieval Arabio literature as ita nearest 
approach (at least in the domain of beUea-leWrea) to the novel.' The 
moq&ma in ita traditional form continued to be cultivated right down 
to the end o? the nineteenth century, notably by Nijif al-Yhmjl 
and ‘Abdallah Pasha Fikri.* but with these and other writers of the 
same school it still moved within the oid circle of established themes, 
aad had but little connection with the life and problems of the age. 
Totally distinct from this was the new junction of social criticism, 
to which the wa^dma-form, more or lea?, modified and umpired, was 
now applied by several Egyptian writers in 1 series of works which 
constitute one of the characteristic types of Egyptian literary 
production in the decode prior to 1914. 

The earliest and be9t work of this group, and the one which 
approaches most closely in conception and treatment 10 the novel in 



' 800 [inxlc')r.»na« »rt*Jc " iUkfcu* •' la Cacy*. of *u>o I- Ifqitfgnsn. 

gitai tut In arifiut d* UxifM fteVaipie U le mjBiew maubua* (Peril. 1992V, 
p. 29*. 

* Sw 06 VS« IV. *. pp. 7B0 and 76|. ItW KaM'a bm«M I/opriw fiirijo, 
wMeh in * diart .liny, ulrec-dy illaitrulw the wideoiog Mope of ite map>— a. 
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t lie strict .sense, is the well-known and still popukr ffadilh 'Itti bni 
HithSm of Muhammad Ibrahim al-Muwaylbi (1858-1930),* already 
referred to in a former article in tliis series.* In this work too (as in all 
the others of its kind to be mentioned shortly) the supernatural ia 
invoked, as the thread of the narrative hangs upon the expcrences of 
a Piinhn of Muhammad ‘All's time who rises from the grave and finds 
himself, to his confusion and astonishment, in on unfamiliar and 
Europeanized Cairo. By moons of this device the author is enabled to 
doal in turn with different aspects of the social life of his time, deputing 
it: in lively dialogue, comparing it with the past, and criticizing its 
falsity and aping of the word European standards. Such a work licks, 
of course, as Mahmud Toyrr.Qr has remarked,® the essential 
characteristics of the novel, namely development and plot, butsuoreeds 
to a remorbobie degree in the delineation of character. In its original 
form the work was unfinished, ending abruptly in the middle of an 
episode. The fourth and last edition rounded off this episode rapidly, 
aid added a short second part (ar-rbla atb-thaniya), m which the mene 
ia changed to Paris at the time of the Great Rxliibition in 1900. and 
the evils of westernisation are attacked at their source. Even at the 
end of this, however, the Pasha * not safely relaid ir. his grave, and 
there are suggestion* in the eourae of the book that, the author had 
forgotten the wiene with which his narrative opens. 

It is less the story itself and Hu moral than its brilliant etylt and 
power of description that have won for it a deserved reputation. It 
forges together all the best clunicteristics of the m-ujuma prose with 
a modern smoothness and humour. The rhyming prcuo of the narrative 

• H* MnwoyiMa cm. <i . m-roantllo family of SayyfcU. anil S"*>1- 

grondfalhtr ». of Egypt wider Nub- ‘All. WoUmmid Mudlcd in al Axhnr 

and IuniTIV m*»a« a/ara/lf ; he ydned the party of 'Artlrf Pi-l.i, and itteewanl. 
aulattd JtmU ad-Dln nl-A^hlni U Pula la the Joanwl Mii'/U aih-Siarq. Altar 
■pa, ding ionic time in CWwUntinnplo. vrli«. hi pnbli-heil al-Ma'anfa ftitn/at 
elJJbifri* and other oartv Arabic literary worira from MSS. there. Ye rWuraod to 
Egypt and ras**td in jourmltan (in al-dAnti*. cf-Wn'o/jad, etr.). and auraequeoriy 
hril a pen in the Mint- try oi A*o|lf IU»1U Ufa retirement in 1014. A nornlcr ol tide- 
light, on hill carwr will tc feund in the Maritt of Wilfrid Sen well Blant !«e lMO< 
t.v. Mob a* mad Mcttbl). HU lollrr, Ibrahim Bey, war alio n nun of literary 
attainments, and pabliibnl a volume nf etaayi aadev tb. title ol ilB tax v)b- (Mvqtnlof 
P..~. IS’iOi. See sl« «?••.<«** y- I VI IMOh '/-'bn. v*a 

oriel nally p>,Uidi«l >n (Orta In tic jonr.nl .ISwUi uih Stem : lid collected cd. 
>Ir,lh. al-Ma-lrtf, 132I/1W7; «h el. Math. Mur. ».d. <c. lUfS-1930). 

• SSCW., V. i p. 31 a. 

• lnlrolni’llOB to Aat-SlayU toyyld ef.’dW I, p- *2; « VV-Umci, WJ.. »lii, 

p P «-8. 




